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cept the map opposite page 8 has posts marked that were not founded 
until after 1700. 

0. M. DlCKERSON 

Actual Government in Illinois. By Mary Louise Childs, teacher of his- 
tory and civics, Bvanston Township High School. (New York: 
The Century Company, 1914. 224 p. $.50) 

The tendency to get away from the old formal study called "Civics" 
is illustrated in this volume in the "pertinent questions" at the end of 
each chapter and by the unusually practical procedure suggested in the 
"Foreword to the Teacher." Cook County and Chicago are treated at 
greater length than are other portions of the state. The ' ' dry bones ' ' of 
government are stated in compact outlines, and parallel column com- 
parisons are used effectively. Exact references to illustrative material 
are found at the head of each chapter, and there is a good working bib- 
liography at the close. 

The illustrations are well chosen and suggestive, especially the dia- 
grams and facsimiles of posters promoting civic betterment. One chap- 
ter of the book is devoted to state history. 

One notices some errors as: the method of voting (p. 104) ; the time 
of electing a senator and holding primaries (p. 108) ; and the statement 
that the "Little Ballot is the only form of referendum in Illinois." 

O. M. DlCKERSON 

A Short History of the United States. By John Spencer Bassett, Ph. 
D., professor of American history, Smith College. (New 
York : The Macmillan Company, 1913. 885 p. $2.50 net) 

There has undoubtedly been need of a contribution which would bring 
within the compass of two covers the main results of the volumes of 
serious history which have appeared in recent years. Professor Bassett 
has made that contribution in scholarly form. The book is fully one- 
third larger than West's and is printed in clear type on comparatively 
thin paper so that it is not clumsy to handle. 

As the author tells us in his introduction, there is no attempt at orig- 
inal contribution in material and one notices little that is new in or- 
ganization. Indians, individual colonies, military campaigns, adminis- 
trations, and similar traditional topics find adequate treatment. So 
also do the newer topics of social and economic life. In fact, the stand- 
ard publications have been reduced to one volume — that tells the whole 
story. It is not especially designed as a text, has little "pedagogical 
machinery," and does not contain a copy of the Constitution, Declara- 
tion of Independence, or similar documents. Emphasis is placed on later 
history, especially upon events since the Civil War. Only one-third 
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of the space is devoted to events prior to Washington's administration, 
and nearly as much to the last fifty years. 

One cannot help contrasting the illustrations in this volume with those 
in Professor West 's. Bassett uses but twenty-seven maps and diagrams, 
fourteen of which are to illustrate military events, whereas West em- 
ploys fifty-six, only one of which is military. 

The westward movement, especially during the Revolution, is treated 
very briefly and is evidently hardly understood. The important labor 
movement of 1825-1837, to which West devotes sixteen pages, is not 
even mentioned. 

There are no footnotes, and the reference lists at the end of each chap- 
ter are exhaustive and intended to be summaries of the best work on the 
bibliography of the special topics treated in the chapter. A detailed 
table of contents and a good index place the material in the book readily 
at the command of the reader. 

0. M. Dickerson 

The Story of Cotton and the Development of the Cotton States. By 
Eugene Clyde Brooks, professor of education, Trinity College, 
Durham, North Carolina. (Chicago: Rand, McNally and 
Company, 1911. 386 p. $.75) 
This book is intended for supplementary reading in either the gram- 
mar grades or the high school. The style is simple and direct, the type 
large and clear, and the first impression on the reader distinctly favor- 
able. The scope of the book is much broader than the title indicates, 
for the author attempts to trace the history of agriculture from the ear- 
liest times, and his account of the development of clothing goes back to 
the Garden of Eden. 

The author is evidently familiar with the conditions of cotton grow- 
ing and manufacture in the South at the present time; and, so long as 
he confines himself to such topics, his account is interesting and valu- 
able ; but his attempts at history are unfortunate, to say the least. Or- 
dinary canons of historical honesty are ignored. Description of indus- 
trial conditions are made up by bringing together portions of accounts 
widely separated in time and place, consequently causing the reader to 
form absolutely false conclusions. The following from page 130 is typ- 
ical: "The price of cotton in 1790 was twenty-six cents a pound; but 
in 1799 it was selling at forty-four cents a pound. The demand for cot- 
ton increased the value of the slave, which went from about three hun- 
dred dollars to over eighteen hundred dollars." The impression is in- 
evitable that this rise of slave prices took place within the nine years 
just mentioned when as a matter of fact it did not occur until the decade 
preceding the Civil War. Such errors are so general in the sections 



